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Vou. VI 


The Springfield Sunday Rapinihinn for March | 9 
had an interesting editorial on Latin as a Universal 
Language. Though the editorial treated the sub- 
ject, apparently, in a somewhat flippant vein, one 
or two suggestions were of interest. 

It would seem that at a meeting of the English 
Classical Association, at Sheffield, the Rey. A. Ail- 
inger, of Bombay, read a paper on Latin, the Esper- 
anto of the Future. The Republican began by 
remarking that Latin is rather the Esperanto of the 
past—for a thousand years it was the common lan- 
guage of the peoples of Europe. The Western 
world is not as well off, linguistically, as it was 
when it had Latin for a common medium for the 
exchange of ideas. The increased importance of 
minor languages—the result of a tendency to lin- 
guistic decentralization—makes a knowledge of two 
or three languages go less far than it did two or 
three generations ago. 

The writer then remarks that an effort to make 
Latin a common language would not encounter in- 
ternational jealousy, the great obstacle to the adop- 
tion of French, German, or English as _ such 
common language. On the other hand, the great 
history of Latin and its incomparable stability 
would command for it respect such as is not ac- 
corded to Esperanto or Ido. 

But after all the one thing which gives a certain 
plausibility to a forlorn hope is a point which seems 
not to have been brought out in the Sheffield dis- 
cussion—the great number of people, namely, who 
are already studying Latin. Even those whose main 
interests are scientific could well afford the time for 
learning it if valuable new books were translated 
into it from many tongues. . Thus a practical 
use for Latin would bring together the two edu- 
cational wings which are now too far apart, and 
would give education a focus such as has long been 
lacking. 

Difficult as the proposed revival would be, con- 
tinues the writer, the main obstacle would lie not in 
vocabulary, but in the question of style: 

If the learned world had not split on that issue 
Latin might even yet be a living language as it 
was in the Middle Ages. By the 12th century it had 
come to be practically a new language, much like 
the modern languages in word order, easy to use, 
and sonorous and powerful. But the Renaissance, 
enamored of the classical, turned back the hands of 
the clock, despite the efforts of Erasmus, who saw 
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that moderns not on imitating 
Cicero. It is to be feared that Latin as the “Esper- 
anto of the future” would again encounter this 
stumbling block. We should not, certainly, have to 
start on the plane of debasement to which law 
Latin had sunk in the 17th century, when the owner 
of a cow was fined “quia tetheravit vaccam ad 
windmill”—education has developed immensely 
since then. Yet to agree on a common style would 
not be easy. A famous English headmaster dis- 
couraged his boys from reading the Greek New 
Testament for fear it might injure their style; the 
case is extreme, but it illustrates a temper among 
classical purists which is likely to keep their pet 
language safely dead. 

But if they really want to resume, the way is 
to resume. There is nobody to hinder. We hear 
much of Esperanto, but there are more Latinists— 
why should they not use their language if they 
like? To converse in it might be troublesome, but 
to translate books into it would be easy enough 
after reinforcing the vocabulary. German scholar- 
ship uses it freely in a clumsy but serviceable style 
based on the silver age and easier to read than most 
German prose. It is likely, indeed, that plain jour- 
neyman Latin can be read more rapidly than either 
German or English by one who knows them equally 
well. At all events, there would be no difficulty on 
that score. Most Roman authors are difficult for 
one reason or another, and the language itself is 
difficult to speak or to write well, but reading is 
another matter, and those who have a fair school 
knowledge of it might better go on with it than 
to begin fresh with an artificially simple language 
like Esperanto, Expert translators would not be 
lacking ; it might even be possible to find a Maecenas 
to go on where Mr. Loeb leaves off and finance 
the publication in Latin of important new books in 
many languages. Mr. Carnegie, as the apostle of 
peace, should be interested in a movement for the 
promotion of a better understanding among peoples 
now separated by the curse of Babel. If the books 
were worth while they might find readers, for 
there are multitudes of people in_ England and 
France who read Latin better than German, and in 
Germany who read it better than Russian or Hun- 
garian. If the classical associations in different 
countries are disposed to make the effort, the cause 
is good, and nobody will interfere. .. . 


Some profit I have derived from reading this 
editorial, at least in that it has set me thinking of 
two papers which I had long before read with no 
small interest. In his Harvard Lectures on the 
Revival of Learning (Cambridge University Press, 
1905), Professor John Edwin Sandys devotes a long 
chapter (145-173) to The History of Ciceronianism. 
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In this chapter he traces the influence of Cicero on 
Latin style, from his own day down to the period 
in which, chiefly as the result of Erasmus’s in- 
fluence, the “reign of Ciceronian form had ended 
and that of criticism <of Latin styles> had begun 
(1556)”. The chapter is well worth reading in it- 
self; it may also suggest a course of interesting 
and profitable reading in Latin of the centuries long 
subsequent to the fall of Rome. One thing I miss 
in Professor Sandys’s discussion—reference to the 
fact that Cicero’s style was criticised in Roman 
days: see e.g. Tacitus Dialogus 22, with Principal's 
Peterson’s notes. Some echoes of this conflict seem 
to reach us in Cicero Orator, §§ 168, 171, 229. I 
may be allowed to refer to my discussion in Archa- 
ism in Aulus Gellius, printed in Studies in Honour 
of Henry Drisler (1894), pages 125-171, especially 
135 ff. 

One serious need of students of Latin is a thor- 
ough-going discussion in English of the develop- 
ment of prose style among the Romans. Norden’s 
Antike Kunstprosa ought to be translated. Mean- 
time, much profit may be derived from a short but 
excellent paper by Henry Nettleship, A Short Ac- 
count of the Development of Classical Style in Lati: 
Prose, which constitutes pages 38-64 of his Passages 
for Translation into Latin Prose (Bell: London, 
1887), and pages 93-116 of his Lectures and. Essays 
Second Series (Oxford Press, 1895). te 


IN THE SHADOW OF HIS TAIL' 


In the second chapter of Genesis, my brethren, 
and the nineteenth verse you will find the words of 
our text: “And whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof”. 

Looking back through the ages at that great name- 
day, | am compelled to the belief that Adam named 
his pets from observation, however brief and_ in- 
adequate, of their appearance or of their most 
salient characteristics. Certainly that has been the 
method pursued by his descendants, savage and 
savant alike. And out of this same animal nomen- 
clature come forth all sorts of curious and inter- 
esting things... sketches of race history, the 
ground of appeal to folk sense and folk mind, and 
delicious bits of folk etymology whose very error 
is their charm. 

It is obvious that in a brief treatment of so vast 
a subject we must limit ourselves to a single crea- 
ture of wide distribution; and from no creature can 
we learn more of original processes in nomenclature 
than from the squirrel, an animal found practically 
the world over. Even at him we shall be com- 
pelled to take a swift, desultory glance, just as we 
do in the woods to follow his devious trail. 

For thousands of years the frisky little creature 


' This paper was read at a meeting of The New York 
Latin Club, held February 1, 1913, ey 
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has been in the public eye, the acme of graceful 
movement, the perfection of vivid activity. Na- 
tions of men in every age have admired him, mar- 
veled at him, tamed and petted him, and ruthlessly 
slain him. Watch him as he frisks through the 
tree tops, flagging, signalling, wig-wagging to all the 
tribes of beasts and birds with that fluffy semaphore 
of a tail: then can you wonder that mankind from 
the dawn of the world noted that bushy waving 
member as the chief and salient feature of the 
squirrel, and made of it the graceful hook on 
which to hang his names in many tongues? The 
folk names of the familiar animals are crystallized 
history. The points of view from which men re- 
garded the common creatures of wood and field lie 
hidden in these homely names as do the kernels in 
the nuts that form our little friend’s favorite food. 
It is but natural that the squirrel should have at- 
tracted the attention even of primitive man. His 
mode of life, his varied and incessant activities of 
themselves make him conspicuous, Add to this that 
his flesh is delicious for food, and his pelt soft and 
warm for clothing, and it is no wonder that he was 
closely watched, ardently pursued and significantly 
named. 

Far away in the Mother Land, back in the dim 
Vedic twilight of the morning of recorded speech, 
our swarthy elder brothers knew him and marked 
his ways; for they called him wrksagdyikd, ‘lying 
upon a tree’. Many a native hunter must have 
been deeply impressed with the squirrel’s skillful 
art of concealment in lying motionless along a bough 
(his protective coloring rendering him like a mere 
stain upon the bark), before the name grew fixed 
upon him. And if his art of concealment won him 
a title, equally so did his general habit of arboreal 
life, for these early men called him also parnamrga, 
‘dwelling amid the leaves of a tree’. But men be- 
gan to trace resemblances, to talk in figures, to de- 
velop the artistic and the poetic sense. And so, ere 
long, our little hero of the graceful tail found him- 
self ennobled, as it were, by the name camarapucha’, 
‘chowrie-tail’, the chowrie being the name given to 
the flowing tail of the Tibetan yak. These magnifi- 
cent tails were mounted upon handles of jewelled 
gold, and waved away the flies and their annoying 
kindred from proud Rajah and from Rani’s dusky 
loveliness, ultimately becoming from this exclusive 
use a symbol of royalty. 

In Persia too men knew the squirrel, and hunters 
hunted him even as we hunt him to-day by the ear 
rather than by the eye. It is easy to imagine one 
of these Persian squirrel hunters sitting motionless 
and still at the foot of a tree, every sense alert. 


1 For these Sanskrit terms the writer is indebted to Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield, of The gone Hopkins University. It is 
true that they appear in literature at a comparatively late 
date: but the occurrence of animal names in literature gives 
little or no indication of the date of their origin. Animal 
names are seldom changed; and as the squirrel must have 
been known in the earliest days, it is probable almost to 
certainty that he was called by these names. 
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Suddenly he hears an angry barking cry: chk, chk, 
chk, chk, the little fellow scolds. It is chikhur', 
‘the chatterer’, the squirrel named from his cry. 
Indeed, he may well have given to the language that 
root chikh, to cry shrilly, to squeal, but that is an- 
other story. 

Long ere this the great migration had come, that 
slow, majestic wave of the human tide pouring ever 
westward in the path of its mighty ocean proto- 
type. The primitive Aryan stock differentiated : 
the Hellenic, Italic, Germanic, Slavic, Celtic peoples 
sprang from the parent race and reached in over- 
land wanderings, steady, fateful, irresistible as the 
oncoming of the night, the corner of Europe that 
each claims as its home to-day. There was the 
squirrel before them, their little friend of the Indian 
forests; and his flesh was the sweeter for their 
hardships, and his coat was the softer for their 
privations, for the wear and tear of a millennium 
and a half of nomadic wandering to bleaker climes. 
So the Hellenes, the artists of the world. in pig- 
ment, in marble and in word, named him again for 
all men and for all time. They called him skiouros, 
‘he that basks in the shadow of his tail’, 

It is claimed by some unhappy and prosaic souls 
that the significance of the term skiouros is merely 
‘shadow-tail’, either from the tail being of about 
the same dimensions as its owner and following 
him as does his shadow, or from the airy, unsub- 
stantial fluffiness of the member itself. But aside 
from the fact that when the squirrel is at rest and 
unafraid his tail is always held over his back like 
an umbrella, do let us give a lease of life to one 
pretty conceit in this world. Further, if analogies 
are wanted—and your prosaic delver chases an 
analogy as a lawyer chases a precedent—what about 
the Skiapodes, those queer creatures of Aristoph- 
anes’s brain, who, when the pitiless sun of Libya 
blazed down too fiercely upon their thick skulls, 
cast themselves on the rippled desert sands and lay 
supine with one splay foot upraised, and rested in 
comfort in its grateful shade? 

This pretty Greek name became the borrowed 
property of Rome, the mighty empire that lived its 
stupendous life in stolen thought, stolen art and 
stolen lands. To the Romans this merry little friend 
of all the world became sciurus, a mere transliter- 
ation. But he was so small, so cunning, so attrac- 
tive, so endeared to the popular heart—and palate— 
that, following the genius of language, which, the 
world over, expresses endearment by a diminutive, 
they called him sciurulus, modifying it also to 
sciriolus and squiriolus, These forms are of course 
the Latin nut from which is cracked the English 
kernel squirrel. The Latin naturally became the 


parent of the squirrel appellatives in all the Ro- 
mance languages, passing through many phonetic 


“TA folk-word for which the writer is indebted to Dr. C. 
A. R. Janvier, President of the American College of Allaha- 


bad, India. 


changes incident to the development of the modern 
tongues, and suffering some changes and substitu- 
tions reflecting the popular regard in which the lit- 
tle creature was held. 

Before, however, we take up the Romance de- 
velopment of the squirrel names, we must follow a 
branching path off into the debased Latin of the 
Dark Ages, the days when all sense of beauty and 
poetry was lost in barbaric appetite and gross 
utilitarianism, the days when peasants and popes 
alike were burning into lime the glorious marbles 
of Athens and of Rome, and monks were scribbling 
rude hymns and ruder prayers over the priceless 
manuscripts of classic literature and lore. Here we 
may expect a tragedy in the life of our little pet: 
and one we find. A terrible tragedy it is, that tells 
of squirrel skins used as the rough coin of barter 
and the medium of exchange. The story of it is 
written forever in a single word. Asprio was the 
name applied in these gloomy times to a coin newly 
minted, a term meaning literally ‘the rough’—a com- 
mentary, by the way, on the coiners’ art as then 
practised. But coin was scarce in those troublous 
decades, and squirrel skins, soft and warm and ever 
useful, passed current. Thus the squirrel became 
aspriolus, ‘the small coin’, that is, the debased or 
common coin, 

But the age of cruelty grew milder; the sense of 
beauty, grace and symmetry revived again in men, 
and the squirrel resumed, upon men’s tongues as 
upon the trees, his care-free basking in his tail’s 
soft shadow, and will do so to the end of time. 
And here is how it all came about. The earliest 
Italian term was schiriuolo, the direct offspring of 
sciriolus, But, as time flowed by, the Italian people 
seemed to get better and better acquainted with 
the squirrel, and to have a still warmer place for 
him in their affections and possibly in their ap- 
petites as well; and so they improved on the one 
diminutive by adding another, and the squirrel be- 
came among them unto this day scojattolo, with the 
-att- syllable as the second diminutive, signifying 
approximately ‘the dear little creature that basks 
in the shadow of his tail’. 

The same lineage persists throughout the Ro- 
mance languages and dialects. The oldest French 
that has reached us is escuriaus, in which it is 
important to note the assumed initial e. This as- 
sumed vowel, as we shall later see, in other climes 
and among other races, furnished material for a 
whole structure of folk-etymology, beautiful, in- 
deed, specious and very interesting, but entirely 
false. Then the French developed an intermediate 
form, escuriére. This old word, by the absorption 
of the sibilant and by a compensating accent, gives 
us the modern French écureuil. 

His tail still protecting him, the squirrel frisks 
over the Sardinian trees as schirru; in Provence, 
land of troubadours and roses, he is escurol; in the 
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Rheto-Romanic dialect, he becomes sciirat, recalling 
the Italian diminutive; Portugal calls him esquilo; 
and as we enter Spain from the north, the Arago- 
nese name is esquirol. 

But when we travel southward in Spain, we sud- 
denly find that our little friend, with one of those 
quick flirts of his natural sunshade for which he is 
famous, has shaken from the tip of it his very 
name;. and, lo! ardilla barks and chatters at us 
from overhead and leaps fabulous distances from 
waving branch to branch. Here is still, evidently, 
the affectionate diminutive, but a diminutive of 
what? Clearly of a form arda, a word that does 
not exist separately, and perhaps never did. We 
are now in the land of the Moorish conquest, and 
the sources of strange words are to be looked for 
upon the shores of the Dark Continent yonder facing 
us across the straits. The postulated form arda is 
nothing more than the Berber aguerda, which again 
has its origin in the Arabic yerbo, whose root sig- 
nification is ‘the leaper’. The fanciful is dropped 
for the purely descriptive. But the word was not 
coined for the squirrel; it was nothing more or less 
than the name of the jerboa, a graceful kangaroo- 
like rodent of northern Africa. When the Moorish 
legions came, they had the word; the animal they 
had left across the straits. Then they simply be- 
stowed the name upon the best leaper they found 
in their new home. The term endured even after 
the Moorish dominion was shattered, but under the 
all-powerful influence of that marvellous Roman 
language, which acts through the ages as the sun’s 
rays through space, a Latin diminutive tempered the 
rougher Arabic, and ardilla, a hybrid word, remains 
to this day, ‘the little leaper’, ‘the little acrobat’. 

Passing from Romance to Germanic languages, 
we shall see how folk-etymology misinterpreted phi- 
lological phenomena; and though, in the forests of 
central and northern Europe, where roamed the 
fierce aurochs and Caesar’s stiff-legged elk, the play- 
ful squirrel never ceased to bask in the shadow of 
his tail, Ariovistus and Arminius, Herr Fuerst and 
Herrmann, and the long line of their progeny who 
saw him lost entirely the understanding of his 
fanciful name. Misled by a similarity of sound 
caused by a phonetic change, they mistook the first 
syllable of the squirrel-name for the monosyllabic 
name of one of his favorite trees, the oak, and 
perpetuated this etymology through centuries. In 
the Germanic tongues, therefore, the squirrel has 
become thoroughly identified with the oak. In 
modern German he is Eichhorn. 

Now, the laws of linguistic change, though inex- 
orable and sure, are not to be read by the wayfar- 
ing man (many of these laws are of but compara- 
tively recent discovery). It cannot, therefore, cause 


surprise that the common folk of the Germans— 
and, for that matter, the uncommon folk—failed 
for a long time to see sciturus in Eichhorn. 


But the 


processes that transformed sci- to eich- are of pre- 
cisely the same nature as those which, to form the 
French, altered the same syllable to éc-; and, by a 
liquid substitution by no means unnatural, / could 
readily masquerade as mn. Hence, working back- 
ward from Eichhorn, we should have the purely 
hypothetical sci-orl, whose relationship to sciriolus 
and to sciurus is evident. But though the facts 
were there, the laws were unknown, or their appli- 
cation unsuspected; and the Germans did the best 
they could to come to a rational explanation of the 
word. Eich was oak; squirrels frequent the oaks; 
what more clear? Orn, a pilgrim and a stranger of 
a syllable, in order to give it signification at all to 
the people, ought to have an h; it got it. Behold; 
Eichhorn, ‘the horn of the oak’. Horn? Yes; a 
horn of a tree must be a knot. There you have it. 
Crouched in gray and motionless concealment, what 
more like a knot than yon cowering squirrel? On 
the oak-idea the unconscious popular imagination 
seized, and on this theme it played. True to the 
instinct of man to express endearment in diminu- 
tives, the Germans added to the name the Teutonic 
diminutive -chen, and the squirrel became, famil- 
iarly, Eichhdrnchen, ‘the little oak-knot’. 

The variations on the oak-theme went further. 
Of all domestic animals, the most winsomely play- 
ful, the most affection-challenging, is undoubtedly 
the kitten. Nothing could be more natural than 
that the squirrel should become Eichkdtschen, ‘the 
little kitten of the oak’. This idea of the similarity 
in sportiveness of squirrel and kitten spread far and 
appears in many forms, as, for instance, in the 
Westphalian aik-katte, and in the Tyrolese-Bavarian 
oach-katsl. In this class of words the underlying 
idea of the German folk is that of an animal of 
graceful activity dwelling in the oak; his tail and its 
shadow are forgotten. Other folk still in the broad 
German land had noted the gray or tawny-red color, 
the bushy tail, the slyness and skill in concealment 
and escape, in brief, the general foxiness of the 
creature; and, generalizing from oak to tree, the 
Hessians called him Baumfuchs, ‘the tree fox’. Still 
others, keeping to the oak-idea and emphasizing the 
smallness of size, misapplied another creature's 
name and called a certain one of the lesser species 
of squirrel Eichelmaus, ‘the acorn mouse’, though 
properly that term should be restricted to the garden 
dormouse. 

When linguistic science set to work upon Eich- 
horn there was confusion. Many words of like for- 
mation appeared in kindred tongues, and_ the 
tendency was at first frankly to acknowledge eich 
as oak, and to trace to a hypothetical Gothic aik- 
wairna, where the second element was deemed a 
diminutive, and to make the real significance of the 
compound ‘the little creature of the oak’, This 
element wairna was pure hypothesis, a term sound- 
ing a bit less dignified when called pure guesswork: 
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but that horn syllable must have something back of 
it—it had so many analogues. There was the Anglo- 
Saxon acwern, the final element of which has even 
been derived, fancifully not to say fantastically, from 
wraenna, the wren, the active, jerky movements of 
the familiar bird and his flirtatious little tail being 
the basis of comparison. But this derivation was 
rendered impossible by a still older Anglo-Saxon 
form, acweorna. There were also the early Middle 
English acquerne, the old Swedish ekorni and the 
modern Swedish ickorn and ekorre, the Danish 
egern, and the Dutch eekhoren and inkhoren, the 
latter introducing a new nasal element. The abso- 
lute identity of these words philologically was cer- 
tain; but what were the roots? For a long time 
philologists were in practical accord that the first 
syllable was the oak element and that the Germanic 
languages with complete unanimity pictured the 
squirrel as a creature of the oaks. 

But now the ancient Icelandic literature began to 
be studied; and in the old poem of pagan Iceland, 
the Grimnis-mal, is mentioned a squirrel. He is inz 
dividualized of course, as are all the animals of 
folk-lore and fable, and his name is the usual com- 
pound of appellative and descriptive. He is Rata- 
toskr. Now rati means ‘the climber’ and toskr 
means ‘the sharp toothed one’, being the phonetic 
equivalent of the English ‘tusk’, The double name 
is therefore ‘Rata Sharptooth’ or ‘Tusk Climber’, it 
is uncertain which; though both are admirable 
names for our little friend. A  sharp-toothed 
climber he certainly is. But in the manuscript of 
the Grimnis-mal, immediately following the name 
Rata-toskr is inserted an explanatory appositive 
ikorni. This word was extra-metrical. It was there- 
fore a gloss so ancient that in the long series of 
copyings from the archetype it had crept into the 
text and the very fact of its being a gloss had 
passed into oblivion. The word ikorni’ was, there- 
fore, the original and ancient word for squirrel; and 
it gave a new point of departure, for in Icelandic 
ik does not mean oak, The ik syllable now stood 
forth as a probable parallel to the éc syllable of the 
Romance; and the origin of the word could be 
readily worked out. The entire Germanic series, 
then, from ikorni to Eichhorn, is probably the off- 
spring, or rather, near relative—or sciwrus: and all 
through the bleak lands of the North the little 
squirrel had been cuddling down in his tail’s shadow 
for ages and nobody had guessed it’. 

In the languages of the Slavic group the squirrel’s 
names are quite prosaic. The earliest recorded, the 
ancient Slavenish, is veverica. The Polish is wie- 
wiurka, and one Russian term is vevyorka. These 


are of course identical in origin, and are probably 
to be referred to a root signifying ‘to turn’, thus 
crystallizing in speech the squirrel’s wonderful ac- 


1So Vigfusson: Icelandic Dictionary. 
2It is but fair to state that philologists still differ in their 


interpretations of Eichhorn. 


tivity. Still another Russian name is bielka, from a 
root signifying ‘to run’. We are here in the realm 
of descriptive appellations: the fanciful and the 
figurative have bowed before the literal and the 
descriptive; which is exactly what might have been 
expected from the characteristics of the Slavic 
peoples. 

A final surprise awaits us among the Celts. These 
people of the fay and fairy might be presumed to 
have idealized so familiar and attractive a creature. 
We shall see. Pass at once to the typical and eldest 
Celtic stock, the ancient Irish. We know from Ro- 
man record that, ere the Christian era dawned, the 
Celts of the British Isles were familiar with do- 
mestic fowls and held them in rude semi-religious 
esteem. With the foes of their precious flocks of 
geese and hens they must have waged a never end- 
ing warfare; and the fiercest and most relentless foe 
of the domesticated feathered tribes is the weasel, 
alert with an alertness that has given us a proverb, 
ferocious and instinct with vigorous being. Easog 
the early Irish called the savage creature; easog, 
‘young life’. Could anything be more aptly descrip- 
tive of this lightning-like marauder? And the squir- 
rel? Almost equally active, though harmless, his 
coat softening down the bold brown back and flar- 
ing lemon belly of the weasel to softer tints: what 


~ should he be to the Hibernian clans but easog iora, 


‘the golden weasel?’ 

Possibly it may be objected that the ancient Irish 
is hardly a satisfactory linguistic reference for the 
squirrel, owing to the scarcity of squirrels on the 
island. It is indeed probable that to this scarcity is 
due the application to the squirrel of the name of 
the more familiar animal. Where the squirrel was 
common, the Celts seem to have had a name for 
him that has not been borrowed. The British species 
of squirrel is common enough among the wooded 
hills of Wales; and to the Welshman he is gwiwer, 
the root indicating alertness, quickness, suddenness. 
The word is connected radically with the Slavic 
names, and the fanciful ideas forming the basis of 
the Romance and the Germanic appellatives are 
wholly lacking. 

An interesting study could be made of squirrel 
names among our North American Indians, whose 
languages are the most figurative and symbolic in 
the world. But this would lead us too far afield; 
and a mere hint is all that can be given of millennia 
of tail-whisking before the eyes of the all-observing 
red man, in the fact that in Ojibway, a typical 
tongue of the Algonquin stock, the squirrel is ad- 
jidaumo, ‘tail-in-air’. 

Little squirrel, you have come a long journey, 
known and named of many and divers men. They 
marked your beautiful and vivacious grace, your 
swift sinuosity of movement, your marvellous in- 
stinct for concealment; and they named you from 
these traits. They marked, too, your beautiful wav- 
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ing tail and its arch upon your back; and they 
blessed you with the gift of their fancy in that name, 
of all your names, which shall cling to you while the 
world endures. May you through the ages to come, 
unharmed and unpersecuted, bask happily and peace- 
fully in the shadow of your pretty tail. 

Centrat Scuoot, Philadelphia. B. W. MITCHELL. 


REVIEW 
Problems in Periclean Buildings. By G. W. Elder- 
kin. Princeton: Princeton University Press 
(1912). Pp. 58. Price, $1.75 net. 


This short monograph, beautifully printed and at- 
tractively bound in blue cloth, with twelve excel- 
lent full-page illustrations, is the second to appear of 
the Princeton Monographs in Art and Archaeology. 
It does not deal with problems in all Periclean 
buildings, but offers an explanation of certain 
irregularities in the Propylaea and the Erech- 
theum, four fifths of the study being given to the 
Erechtheum. In Chapter I we have an instructive 
lesson in architectural aesthetics, and learn that 
the simultaneous visibility of doors and windows 
from the normal line of approach is a hitherto un- 
observed feature of Periclean building, illustrated 
in the Propylaea and the Erechtheum. The irregu- 
lar position of the door and the windows of the 
north-west wing, or Pinakotheke, of the Propylaea 
is explained by the theory that they were placed 
asymmetrically in order that they might be simul- 
taneously visible between the columns in front of 
them to the visitor climbing a zig-zag road up to 
the Propylaea. This road Dr. Elderkin reconstructs 
with great ingenuity from the orientation of the 
Monument to Agrippa, the Nike bastion, and a 
point between the Monument and the bastion, whence 
the door and the windows of the Pinakotheke 
would be visible at the same time. From this point 
the road was just the width of the middle passage 
through the Propylaea, and led straight east 
through that passage-way (compare Fig. 4). There 
is no certain proof for or against such a road, but it 
renders rather useless the stairs below the western 
six Doric columns where people would naturally 
ascend and pass through all five door-ways, and 
not merely through the central door-way where 
Dr. Elderkin’s road goes. The peculiar orientation 
of the monument of Agrippa may have been due 
to the foundations just south-west of the Pina- 
kotheke, extending to the lone-standing anta there. 
As Dr. Elderkin’s plan shows, this line and that 
of the monument to Agrippa are parallel. It is 
difficult to think that the crowds of ancient Athen- 
ians who went up to the Acropolis could not use 
the whole space, and were obliged to walk a nar- 
row path. However, if we must have such a zig- 
zag path, I prefer Dr. Elderkin’s to Judeich’s, The 
chapter concludes with the theory that the Propy- 


laea, as originally planned, was absolutely symmet- 
rical, and that the south-west wing was to have a 
room with a door and two windows just as in the 
Pinakotheke. But why should the two halves of a 
Greek building be exactly alike any more than the 
two halves of a sculptured pediment or the two 
ends of a temple (compare the so-called Theseum) ? 
Certainly the number of columns in the north-east 
and south-east rooms should be eight and not nine, 
as Wood has shown (cf. Journal of Hellenic Stud- 
ies 18 [1908], 330; also the plan in Fowler and 
Wheeler, Greek Archaeology, 156). 

In Chapter I] a new and very suggestive inter- 
pretation of the Caryatid Porch of the Erechtheum 
is given, that the Caryatids may represent the Ar- 
rephoroi, an interpretation confirmed by an archaic 
amphora in Boston (Fig. 5), which represents the 
four Arrephoroi carrying long chests on their heads. 
These and the discs on them are compared with 
the architrave and its discs above the Caryatids. 
This very fascinating and acceptable hypothesis re- 
lates the Caryatids in thought to the cult of the 
temple, but | doubt whether the Pre-Persian joint 
temple, if such ever existed, also had Caryatids in 
place of columns (page 17). In that case, some 
fragment would have survived in the Persian debris. 

Chapter III gives a radically new interior ar- 
rangement of the Erechtheum. Scholars have be- 
lieved that there were two levels in the Erech- 
theum, the eastern room and portico being nine feet 
above the western rooms and north porch; but 
Dr. Elderkin has a firm conviction that there was a 
common lower level, such as there was in Christian 
times, but that a staircase descended from the 
eastern porch to the lower level. This will startle 
students of Greek architecture, but it is difficult to 
bring any definite and certain evidence against the 
theory; and recent excavations in Asia Minor have 
shown that in Ionic temples a staircase often does 
descend from the portico or eastern room of a 
temple to the cella; so at Didyma, where we have 
a flight of about twenty steps, and (not cited by 
Dr. Elderkin) at Sardes, where the east porch is 
about five feet above the floor of the cella and 
where the traces of steps are certain (cf. 
American Journal of Archaeology 16 [1912], 468). 
In his new plan (page 27) for the Erechtheum 
Dr. Elderkin divides the western cella into a north 
and south chamber, with a connection between the 
south one and the eastern cella. The south cham- 
ber is called the Stomiaion, a word which does not 
occur in Greek but is coined by Dr. Elderkin, and 
the north chamber is labelled the Prostomiaion. 
Where former scholars have placed a wall, pilasters 
are given. In the Stomiaion were the well and the 
trident-mark mentioned by Pausanias. The marks 
in the rock under the opening in the floor of the 
North Porch, the altar which stood there, the re- 
cently discovered aperture in the roof are interpre- 
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ted as having nothing to do with Poseidon’s 
trident-marks, but as a memorial of the thunder- 
bolt which Zeus hurled at Erechtheus. The argu- 
ment, here mostly literary, is very convincing and 
explains the existence of the Altar of Zeus. The 
hole in the floor close to the wall east of the 
main door in the north porch is explained as a 
sort of speaking tube for subterranean utterances 
or priestly response. This again is an advanced 
idea, but very likely right, for at Corinth there is 
a similar contrivance for emitting sound from be- 
neath the floor of the temple. The main support 
of his theories Dr. Elderkin finds in Pausanias, and 
he offers the most rational explanation of Pau- 
sanias ever presented, provided specialists in Greek 
architecture will admit the possibility of his plan. 
In any case, Chapter III is of immense philological 
interest to the student of Pausanias, of Greek 
cults, and of Greek literature, for several literary. 
passages and important Greek words are here dis- 
cussed, 

The last chapter deals with the original plan 
of the Erechtheum. The temple was to have been 
a symmetrical structure consisting of a large central 
chamber with the Caryatid porch in the middle of 
the south side, and the north porch in the middle 
of the north side, and flanked on east and west 
by a single room, each with a door and two win- 
dows opening on to a porch of six Ionic columns. 
This plan (page 57) in some respects is better 
than Dorpfeld’s original plan. A modern architect 
often draws many plans before the final one is 
put into use, and perhaps the architect of the 
Erechtheum had thought of several plans before he 
compromised on the peculiar scheme actually exe- 
cuted. 

In a word, Dr. Elderkin’s book, written in an 
unusually good English style, is extremely sugges- 
tive and stimulating, even if one believes that he 
has too strong a faith in exact Greek symmetry 
and aesthetics. It will have to be carefully con- 
sidered by the specialists in Greek architecture. He 
has opened up a new point of view, and raised 
questions which the conservatives will find diffi- 
culty in answering. He has given an illuminating 
interpretation of the passages in Pausanias which 
concern the Erechtheum. He has brought out sev- 
eral new principles in Athenian architecture. He 
has decidedly proved that much in our present views 
is incorrect. It now devolves on the architects to 
produce some definite arguments of architectural 
fact against Dr. Elderkin’s progressive theories and 
in favor of the old views, or to acknowledge that 
there is no decisive evidence. We await with keen 
interest the detailed books on the Erechtheum and 
the Propylaea which are being prepared by the 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens. 


Jouns Hopkins University. Davin M. Rosinson. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A friend of mine sent me yesterday a copy of THE 
CLassicAL WEEKLY dated November 23, 1912, and I 
am so greatly pleased with the article on methods of 
language teaching—more particularly the so-called 
Direct Method—that I am sure I must have missed 
a great deal in not getting the subsequent issues of 
your paper. 

I have been teaching foreign languages—classical 
and modern—in New York City since 1872 and I 
thoroughly agree with Professors Sheldon, Grand- 
gent, and Thomas in their estimate of the Direct 
Method. Every new method proposed has been given 
by me a fair trial, and I have found them all want- 
ing. 

To be sure, I learned a little from all of them, 
but my long experience has taught me that the 
only method worth the time, the trouble, and the 
money is a thorough systematic study of grammar 
and composition, leading eventually to an appreciative 
reading of the literature of the language in question. 
This is more emphatically the case with the classical 
languages and German than with English and 
French. 

I am sorry Professor Thomas did not repeat the 
following remark he made in a paper read at the 
first meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club in 1886: 

Anyone who professes to be able to do it (viz., 
teach a person to speak a foreign language by class 
instruction given at stated intervals), may be safely 
set down as a quack. 

Epwarp ALTHAUS. 
Morris Hicu Scuoot, New York City, March 30, 1913. 


ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL PERIODICALS' 


The Athenaeum—Feb. 22, (Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sap- 

pho und Simonides: H. Dittmar, Aischines von Sphet- 
tos); March 1, (G. W. and L. S. Botsford, A Source- ook 
of Ancient History L. Whibley, The Year’s Work in 
Classical ation, 1912); March 8, (R. Hackforth, Author- 
ship of the Epist es): "Excavations at’ Pisidian 
Antioch in 1912 Ramsay; March 15, (R. Del- 
briick, Antike Bontrieey; March 22, (J. Thomopoulos, 
. Pelasgika: T. R. Mills, Thucydides’ Histories, Book ii: 
Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, tome 
iii); March 29, (G. W. Elderkin, Problems in Periclean 
Buildings) ; Notes, from Rome, nciani. 

Current The Victory, A Story. 

Hearst’s agazine—April, The Closed Gates of a Lost 
Paradise, Ferrero. 

The Nation (New York)—April 3, (R. Bagot, The Italians 
of To-day—page 339: F. M. Corn ford, From Religien to 
Philosophy, a book dealing with early Greek thought— 

ge 340); April 10, (A. . Harmon’s translation of 
wucian, Volume i—pa e 367); April 17, (John Williams 
White, The Verse of Greek Comedy): pril 24, Old 
Greece in the New, an article based on George Demet- 
rios’s When I was a Boy in Greece—see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 6.183: Beaumont and Fletcher I, Paul E. More 

(pages 411-412 deal with the aa hay sont of Euripides). 

Th ‘gg Review—April, . Abbo The Common 

le of Ancient Rome iw. 

Thee ‘Spectator—Feb. 22, Apollo and Marsyas; March 8, ¢ 

Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion); March a5. 
F. Martin, Greece of the Twentieth Century) Mie 
Jupiter vult perdere; March 22, Anthologia Viation ix, 
49: Three Important 
son, Introduction to Greek 


Classical Books (Maunde-Thomp- 
and Latin 
Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman Studies: T. C. Stobart, 
The Grandeur that was Rome). 
1 For the significance of the forms ado in making the 
entries see THe CrassicaL WEEKLY 6.3 eS assist- 
ance has again been rendered by Professor H. 


. Yeames, 
Mr. Irving Demarest, and Mr. Messer. 
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For Third Year Sight Reading 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF CICERO 


Edited by J.C. KIRTLAND, Professor of Latin, 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Price, 50 cents 

Contains selections from the letters of Cicero best 
suited for sight reading. The introduction, brief 
foot-notes, and the marking of all long vowels have 
been done with particular reference to the purpose 
of the volume. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 


ELEMENTS OF LATIN 

By Barry C. Smith, The Browning School, New York. 
A book containing many new and attractive features and em- 
bodying in a marked degree the point of view of secondary 
school teaching. Cloth. 360 pages. $1.00 
LATIN WORD FORMATION 

By Paul R. Jenks, Flushing High School, New York City. 
The first attempt to treat the subject of Latin word formation 
in a manner adapted to the needs of secondary schools, Cloth. 
86 pages. 50 cents 
LATIN DRILL AND COMPOSITION 

By Ernest D. Daniels, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
This little volume offers the opportunity for thorough daily 
drill in the forms and constructions found in the first four 
books of the Gallic War. Cloth. 125 pages. 40 cents. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY | 
Summer Session 


July 7— August 15, 1913 


GREEK— 
Elementary Course Professor Macurdy 
Homer, Iliad Professor Sturtevant 
Lyric Poetry Professor Macurdy 
Greek Art Professor Bassett 
Prose Composition—Advanced Course 
Professor Bassett 
LATIN— 
Elementary Course Miss Wye 
Elementary Course Reading, Oral Prac- 
tice Miss Wye 
Livy, XXI-XXIl Professor Gummere 
Horace, Odes and Epodes, Professor Moore 
Cicero, Letters Professor Sturtevant 
Roman Comedy Professor Gummere 
Vergil Professor Knapp 


Prose Composition— College Course 
Professor Knapp 

Prose Composition— Advanced Course 
Professor Moore 


White’s First Greek Book 


presents only those facts essential 
for the intelligent reading of simple 
discourse, The vocabularies are un- 
usually helpful. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Notes at the Foot of the Study Page 
Try this plan with any pupil however back- 


ward. See if his work does not improve. All 
these texts are based on this plan: 


. 4 book edition, $1.00 
Walker’s Caesar - 7 book edition’ 


Miller and Beeson’s Second Latin Book - 1.26 
Johnston and Kingery’s Cicero { Orations, 


Knapp’s Vergil - - - - = = 140 
A separate text is supplied /ree for recitation. 
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